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INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


We believe in religious liberty, and hold that this 
God-given right is exercised at its best when there 
is separation between church and state. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained 
to protect men in the enjoyment of their natural 
rights, and to rule in civil things; and that in this 
realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obe- 
dience of all. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalien- 
able right to freedom of conscience: to worship or 
not to worship; to profess, to practice, and to pro- 
mulgate his religious beliefs, or to change them ac- 
cording to his conscience or opinions, holding that 
these are the essence of religious liberty; but that 
in the exercise of this right he should respect the 
equivalent right of others. 


We believe that all legislation and other govern- 
mental acts which unite church and state are sub- 
versive of human rights, potentially persecuting in 
character, and opposed to the best interests of church 
and state; and therefore, that it is not within the 
province of human government to enact such legisla- 
tion or perform such acts. 


We believe it is our duty to use every lawful and 
honorable means to prevent the enactment of legisla- 
tion which tends to unite church and state, and to 
Oppose every movement toward such union, that all 
may enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious 
liberty. 

We believe that these liberties are embraced in 


the golden rule, which teaches that a man should do 
to others as he would have others do to him. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
ASSOCIATION, organized in 1888, is dedicated 
solely to the preservation of religious liberty, as 
indicated in the Declaration of Principles on the 
preceding page. The Association advocates no po- 
litical or economic theories. 

















from the editor's desk 


Marvin E. Loewen is a real dictator—his secretary 
said so while viewing her shorthand notes after a re- 
cent letter-writing session. She could not have been 
referring to anything other than his verbal profi- 
ciency, however, for the new director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Affairs of the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists has proved that he carries his 
Christianity into the committee room as well as the 
pulpit. With broad experience both in the States and 
overseas—director of Kiangsi and Honan missions, 
China; president West China Union Mission; presi- 
dent Philippine Union Mission; two-time conference 
president; Religious Liberty secretary of the seven- 
State Columbia Union Conference—Mr. Loewen adds 
varied talents to the editorial staff of LIBERTY. His 
first contribution—“The Man Behind the President” 


—appears on page 6. 


Since the Second Quarter of 1959, LIBERTY has 
been running a Study of Discrimination in the Matter 
of Religious Rights and Practices, by Special Rap- 
porteur Arcot Krishnaswami. The Subcommission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
‘norities, for which Mr. Krishnaswami reports, has now 
finished its work. Its recommendations, based on ma- 
terial supplied by the 82 members of the United 


Nations, begin on page 12. 


Chicago has its problems. It has had them for a 
long time. For another “wretched affair” that took 
place there, see “Through Yesterday's Windows,” 
page 11. 


NEXT TIME: “The Tyranny of Technology”—in 
place of mother’s breast, a bottle; in place of grass 
and trees, cement and telephone poles. LIBERTY 
explores a new dimension that has been added to the 
age-old struggle for freedom of mind. “In the Rocket’s 
Red Glare”—third in a series on great freedom songs. 
“American Governors Speak Out on Religious Free- 


dom” and —more—— 
stud 
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EXCELLENT, BUT... 
GENTLEMEN: 


Many of your articles in support of liberty, of freedom as 
we visualize it in America, are excellent in many respects; 
but! You undoubtedly could achieve far more success with 
your publication if you would do three things: 

1. Remove one adjective from each of the first two para- 
graphs of your otherwise noble “Declaration of Principles” 
which is beautifully presented inside page 1 (remove “God- 
like” [{“God-given”—EpD.} and “divinely” ). 

2. Add one adjective to the following statement that ap- 
pears on the bottom of page 3, where you say “The Associa- 
tion advocates no political or economic theories” (add “re- 
ligious” ). 

3. Slant your articles in a manner that emphasizes the 
value of liberty, regardless of religious belief or traditional 
disbelief, otherwise you obviously are admitting that you have 
some ax to grind outside the field of true liberty—S. E. O., 
San Diego, California. ; 


SATURDAY BLUE LAW'S REPERCUSSIONS 
GENTLEMEN: 


I am writing concerning your January-February, 1960, 
issue of LIBERTY, which contains an article entitled “A Satur- 
day Blue Law?” under the heading “as the editors see it,” 
wherein you set forth that I have pin-pointed the Sunday blue 
law confusion and discrimination when I called for a “State 
Saturday blue law to even up the score.” I would like very 
much to have you know exactly what I said on the question 
of enforcement of the Sunday law when, as a member of a 
panel, I appeared before a local group sponsored by the B'nai 
B'rith at the Harrisburg Jewish Community Center: 

“Because of the tremendous pressure of rapidly changing 
events today and the sharp rise in our population; because of 
the alarming increase of killer-diseases, notably heart disease 
and cancer (as long as we don’t know the cause of cancer, 
it could just as well be a by-product of our fast physical pace 
and the heavy demands on our bodies and energies); because 
of the spread of mental breakdowns and mental illness; be- 
cause of the weakening of our family life which is admittedly 
the main cause of our agonizing rise in juvenile crime; 

“Therefore, instead of making any inroads on our Sunday 
as a present day of rest by law, I would ten times rather see 
us legislate Saturday laws prohibiting these same kinds of 
business from operating on Saturday, as well as Sunday. 

“Two days of rest! Why not? The reason and basis for 
the law would be to promote the public health and welfare. 
Complaints about unfair business competition would be elim- 
inated. Objections regarding the unfair impact of the law 
on persons of different religious faiths involving Saturday and 
Sunday would be removed (excepting possibly groups such 
as the Moslems). 

“The benefits would be wonderful. The disadvantages, based 
mostly on old customs and ways of doing things, would tend 
to disappear when we would get used to two days of rest.” 
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I am sure that you are aware of the fact that the appellate 
courts of Pennsylvania have upheld the constitutionality of 
our Sunday law as have the federal courts of the Middle and 
Eastern Districts of Pennsylvania. 

Parenthetically speaking, my conscience has never disturbed 
me when I enforced the laws which the people's representa- 
tives had enacted. I can allow that the enforcement of the 
Sunday law presents difficulties but no more so than the en- 
forcement of our gambling statutes. State laws which pro- 
hibited the serving of legal process on Sunday (search war- 
rants, body warrants, et cetera), protected gambling places in 
operation on Sunday—the gambling being done quietly with- 
out visible or audible disturbance of the peace—and thereby 
permitted malefactors to use Sunday as a sanctuary when the 
same gambling operations would have been illegal on the other 
six days of the week. This anomaly was eliminated in Pennsyl- 
vania in recent years by an appellate court decision which held 
that the operation of gambling establishments on Sunday 
amounted to a breach of the peace since the said operation 
was an indictable offense and, therefore, those violating the 
gambling laws were subject to criminal process on Sunday. 
With pardonable pride, I might say I tested this inconsistency 
in the courts with the result that the law now permits the 
use of criminal process on Sunday to stop violations of this 
kind. 

I enjoyed reading the other articles in your magazine, par- 
ticularly the one by Dr. Leo Pfeffer, titled “Sunday Laws Are 
Religious Laws."—-HUETTE F. DOWLING, District Attorney, 
Dauphin County, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


SUNDAY BILL DEFEATED 
DEAR SIR: 


Another drastic Sunday closing ordinance was defeated in 
Nebraska [January 4}. As you will recall, a similar bill was 
defeated on the State level last year, and the blue law advo- 
cates tried it now on a city level... . 

LIBERTY magazine had much to do with defeating the 
measure. Speakers . . . who opposed the bill quoted extensively 
from LIBERTY. The magazine was also prominent in influenc- 
ing newspaper editorial opinion—T. C., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


REVOLUTIONIZED LIBERTY 


DEAR MR. HEGSTAD: 


Your new—revolutionized—LIBERTY just arrived. I seldom 
read past copies of LIBERTY. I am reading this new LIBERTY 
with the greatest interest—REV. E. M. D., Chaplain, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


PROSPECTIVE PROPONENT 


DEAR SIRS: 


I was surprised that in spite of being much aware of all 
types of publications on newsstands, I had never seen your 
magazine. Happened to see a copy in a lawyer's office and 
read the whole issue. I became very enthusiastic regarding its 
contents, the conservative tone in which it is written. There- 
fore I am enclosing my check for a year’s trial subscription. 
If further issues prove my high opinion of its contents to be 
correct, I see myself becoming an ae proponent of 
your magazine—R. H., Vancouver, 
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LEGISLATOR SPEAKS 


DEAR Sir: 


I have been receiving your fine magazine for a long time 
as I am now serving my eighth term in the House... . 

I find many fine and intelligent articles in the LIBERTY; 
how anyone can take exception to them is beyond me. 

We have many of these so-called patriots or religious fa- 
natics who seem to lack reasoning power and want to have 
a law passed to support their ideas. 

Plato once said, “Those who seek relief from their ills 
through legislation are in the last period of decay.” Philip 
Schaff also has these words of wisdom to offer: “Freedom of 
religion is one of the greatest gifts of God to man, without 
distinction of race and color. He is the author and lord of 
conscience, and no power on earth has a right to stand between 
God and the conscience.” 

I have found out that those who have so much religion in 
their show window have very little in stock inside. 

By all means keep up your good work.—Guy C. HINER, 
Canton, Obio. 


“SLAVE" NOMINATED 


DEAR SIR: 


I have enjoyed reading your magazine. Of special appeal 
to me is “I Was Not Meant to Be a Slave,” page 5 of a recent 
issue of your: magazine [January-February]. 

I have long been a director of Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge. . . . You may care to know that I am going to 
nominate page 5 of your January-February publication for 
consideration by the members of the Awards Jury of Freedoms 
Foundation at its next annual session—C. R. H., Deadwood, 
South Dakota. 


AROUSED 


DEAR MR. HEGSTAD: 


For some time now I have been receiving your magazine, 
LIBERTY, which I have come to enjoy very much. I am in 
complete agreement with the policies of your magazine and 
realize that we who believe the way we do are in somewhat 
of a minority today. 

I am now nearly 27 years old and became a candidate for 
the Iowa House of Representatives when I was 22 and have 
served in that office ever since, always being opposed and 
always winning by large majorities. I tell you this to make a 
point: I think it is possible to arouse people to the dangers of 
our age if we who believe strongly enough in them will only 
try hard——DONALD L: KIMBALL, Des Moines, lowa. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


GENTLEMEN: 


For the past several months I have received LIBERTY as a 
gift subscription. I applaud your work even though my reli- 
gion may differ from yours. As a student of American history, 
I am aware that your position on religious liberty is essential 
to the preservation of the American way of life. More power 
to you! 

Enclosed is my check for ten dollars to cover four more 
gift subscriptions to be used at your discretion —J. R. S., M.D., 
Pasadena, California. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE PRESIDENT 


HE SOAPBOX orator attacks the President. 
The laboring man complains of the Presi- 
dent’s actions. 
The businessman accuses the President of trying 
to ruin him. 
The banker in the privacy of his club explains that 
the President’s policies are folly. 
Criticism! Complaints! Censure! 
Who is responsible for the President’s course? 
From whom does the President take orders? 
Who is the man behind the President? 
Who is to blame when things are done wrong? 


In a democracy there is a power behind every 
elected official. In a democracy every voter bears the 
responsibility for his government. It has always been 
that way wherever free men have had voice. 

The man behind the President is—YOU! 

You determine the policies in your government— 
in the city, in the State, in the nation. You count in 
the picture. You are the man behind the President. 


The mayor is prejudiced? The governor won't 
listen? There’s something wrong down at city hall? 
Do you sit in your armchair and bemoan condi- 
tions? 

Where were you when the votes were counted? 
When did you vote last? Have you played the role of 
good citizen? 

There is more to good citizenship than criticism. 
There is construction—the building of ideals, the im- 
plementing of principles, the exercise of franchise. It 
is better to light even a single small candle than to 
curse the darkness. 


Are you intelligent concerning government? 

What is a republican form of government, anyway? 
Does it mean simply that the Democrats lost the elec- 
tion, or is it something apart from parties? 

What are the functions of the executive, judicial, 
and legislative branches of government? In what 
capacity does each function? What is meant by a sys- 
tem of checks and balances? 

What is meant by the separation of church and 
state? Why does the First Amendment say, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof”? Why 
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a Bill of Rights, anyway? If it was necessary once, is it 
necessary now? 

What about state aid to parochial schools? Should 
church properties be tax free? Should church indus- 
tries likewise be exempt? Should sectarian institutions 
be built and operated with government funds? What 
difference does it make? Indifference breeds dictator- 
ships and authoritarianism. 


Then consider corruption in government. 

Did you pay an honest income tax this year? Had 
any traffic tickets fixed lately? Do they have “payola” 
in your business—under another name? 

Governments are made up of people and people 
are made up of you and others like you—do you know 
where corruption in government begins? 

Undoubtedly you have heard of special interests. 

Special interests get special favors from officials 
especially interested in them—sometimes at the ex- 
pense of those whom officials are especially elected to 
serve—the public. Farmers have special interests. Busi- 
ness has special interests. Labor has special interests. 

What about your business? Your lodge? Your 
church? 

Special interests—pork-barrel bills, lobbies—these 
may lead to bills and practices that do not represent 
the public interest, that in the long run may not 
represent your interest, for you and others like you 
make up the public. Do you know where special in- 
terests begin? 

Public officials make mistakes. They are honest, 
they are crooked; they are efficient, they are wasteful; 
they are wise, they are foolish; they are—YOU! 


Yes, you count. You can make your contribution 
to good government. You can talk with officials, you 
can write leaders, you can visit with your representa- 
tive. They will listen. to you. 

They are always willing to listen to the man who 
stands behind every elected official from mayor to 
President—YOU. 


MARVIN FE. LOEWEN 
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founded mainly on freedom of conscience. This 
freedom is expressed in political and social as 
well as in religious thought. Man acts according to his 
acceptance or rejection of God. Hence we shall here 
examine particularly the problem of religious liberty 
and its implications in the practical business of living. 

When we examine our world closely we notice that 
owing to powerful means of communication practically 
everyone is given information on political issues, and also 
on the great religious trends of the day. But those who 
reflect more deeply than the superficial comments often 
served over the radio and through the press, observe 
that religion is in conflict at times not only with politics 
but also is often in conflict with itself. Thoughtful ob- 
servers, therefore, wonder how they should utilize their 
freedom in relation to modern religious complexities. 

Let us consider the essence of religious liberty and 
how it affects our society. It is the liberty to practice one’s 
religion or not to believe in any religion, as the con- 
science may require. Either choice has a direct bearing 
On society. 

Liberty is first of all the individual right a person pos- 
sesses to believe or not to believe, to act or not to act— 
varying, of course, in practice, depending on one’s 
knowledge, conviction, and ability. Liberty, furthermore, 
has a juridical connotation, expressing the right to live 
unrestrictedly one’s religious convictions under com- 
posite conditions. 


A funded many o endo of cnn. Ti 





Expression of Religious Convictions 


A man who has found a truth that satisfies and en- 
lightens him is naturally led to convey convincingly to 
other persons the joy that has come to him with his new- 
found truth. If he is successful in convincing others of 
the truth he has found, if his followers increase, and 
if to his preaching are added more or less complex rites, 
then a new problem arises—that of the freedom of re- 
ligious assembly. 

Manuals of laws sometimes contain articles, some of 
which are rather quaint, dealing with the order of re- 
ligious service in so far as it affects society—for instance, 
processions and the ringing of bells. Occasionally the 
mayor of a town whose convictions differ from those of 
the local priest forbids certain processions in the name of 
public order. Or he may forbid the ringing of church 
bells at midnight on the ground that this will disturb 
the sleep of those who are not of the same confession 
as the bell ringers! 

Pressures on dissenters may become so insistent as to 
result in the closing of places of worship and the con- 
fiscation of church property. 

In promoting his religious convictions an individual 
will not be satisfied with the influence and reach of 
speech alone. He will want, in time, to use the powerful 
media of press, radio, and television. This also holds 
true of the politician. A reader today who pores over 
his daily paper expects to find thete precise information 
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Mr. Lanares considers the problems of religious freedom as this ideal comes in con- 
tact with modern society. He analyzes three solutions to church-state problems: 
state religion, church protection by the state, religion independent of the state. 


or even a political marching order expressed often in a 
slogan. The religious leader also uses the powerful means 
of the press through a paper or a book. A religious or- 
ganization utilizing the press is confronted with different 
aspects of religious liberty: 

1. Permission to print without having to submit 
to conditions that would circumscribe the organization’s 
objectives. 

2. Right to express, in print, religious convictions 
it considers just and true, without restrictive censorship 
from the authorities, 

3. Freedom to sell publicly its writings without state 
authorization or purchase of a permit. 

In radio the problem is quite similar. Political parties 
vie with One another for the right to use the microphone. 
The state’s war of the air waves is meant to ruin the 
morale of the enemy, and at the same time to boost the 
combativeness of its own armies. Religious organizations 
use the same media to enter the homes of those who will 
not read, in order to present to them their convictions and 
ideas. 

Leaders of men invariably focus their attention on 
youth. The vital force of young people, who in their 
impressionable years are easily influenced and indoc- 
trinated, cannot be overestimated. Thus parents are 
eager to demand a twofold religious freedom in the 
education of their youth. 

1. Textbooks have an enormous political importance. 
A government is very careful not to put into the hands 
of young people a textbook that might undermine the 
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principles on which that government rests. In some lands 
the school texts are frequently revised with each change 
of political regime. Textbooks are just as important re- 
ligiously. Children must not be subjected to a teaching 
contrary to the parents’ religious convictions. 

2. Freedom in religious education includes the right 
to build institutions where the child will receive an edu- 
cation in harmony with the religious convictions of the 
parents, and where eventually he may, if he so desires, 
be trained to become a minister in the church into which 
his convictions lead him. 

Even this brief appraisal of the importance of religious 
liberty points to some of its more complex aspects. In- 
alienable liberties cannot be denied without lowering the 
dignity of man as a citizen. A citizen must also have the 
right to hold public office regardless of his religious 
convictions. 


Foundations of Religious Liberty 


We might be led to think that since a man is only a 
small part of society he should cede any area of his rights 
demanded for the benefit of society as a whole. It is 
true that individual rights are limited by the fact that 
others claim equivalent rights. But individual freedom 
under its numerous aspects must not be jeopardized. 
The majority in society must not restrict the religious 
rights of minorities, but must on the contrary grant to 
each individual freedom in the complete and successful 
exercise of his religious convictions. 





In a family the various members share their bread 
as well as their thoughts. All the members take their 
warmth from the same hearth, and they are mutually 
interested in one another's physical, mental, and spir- 
itual improvement. This sets the pattern for meeting 
the larger responsibility of the community. The citizen 
who has achieved an opinion or conviction that seems 
good to him will want to share it. He should do so, and 
his right to do it should be recognized. Indeed, to with- 
hold from his fellows a truth he has made his own 
leaves a man reprehensible. Condemned as reprehensible 
is a society that willfully hampers such activity. Since 
there is the right of propagation of one’s faith, and recog- 
nition of its appeal to the mind and the sentiments of 
men, it follows as a corollary, and also as an inherent 
right, that a person may change his faith and opinions 
without any loss of standing in society or before the 
law. Here is a right as important as propagation. 

Modern appeals for social and economic advancement 
have put the spotlight on certain individual rights: the 
right to improve standards of living—by the minimum 
wage and the paid vacation—and the right to free edu- 
cation. These rights go beyond the material and intellec- 
tual and include the right to spiritual food, which is at 
least as vital as the secular needs. Each individual must 
have absolute freedom to attend religious meetings. As 
he has the right to expect that his daily paper shall pre- 
sent to him reliable word on political problems, so it is 
his right that the printing press shall reach him with 
word on the great religious problems.; He has the right 
also of hearing over the radio the sermons and cere- 
monies of the various confessions. Such opportunities 
are not to be limited to politics and to sports events. 

In short, we request recognition of the same rights for 
religious ideas as for material and social ideas, because 
religious liberty is not only a right but a need of human 
nature. A code of nations must never, while defining re- 
ligious liberty, repress or destroy it. 
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Liberty and Law 


The legislator must face up to the problems of re- 
ligious liberty, for every right demands guarantees. Since 
an individual has the duty to witness for his faith, the 
community must respect and protect this freedom. We 
offer three suggestions in this area: 

1. State Religion. When a state adopts one particular 
cult of religion, it is prone not only to repress other 
confessions and persecute them but to regulate, repress, 
and even persecute the religion it is sponsoring. 

Religion must remain personal since religion has 
meaning only in the sense of personal experience. What, 
then, of the state church? The answer is easy: By deny- 
ing individuality, the state church is in conflict with 
the essence of religion. 

A state religion must be opposed energetically, be- 
cause it is the most absolute form of despotism. Here 
the state may invade the thinking of man and thus 
subject the soul as well as the body to its ends. This is 
true when a government uses atheism and conveys to 
it a quasi-religious climate. 

2. Church Protection by the State. There are those 
who recognize that the union of church and state must 
be rejected but who, nonetheless, endorse state protec- 
tion for the church. But if the state protects a religion, 
if only to the extent of aid in building churches and 
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paying its clergy, the protected religion becomes a part of 
public administration—a part of the state as is any civil 
department—and is therefore rightly expected to follow 
the genera] political line. 

What is a protected church? It is a controlled church. 
It is also a limited church. The publication of a reli- 
gious book or the opening of a new chapel ceases to be 
a matter of faith and becomes a question of polity. Loan- 
ing a controversial book to a neighbor may be punishable 
by a fine or even imprisonment. It is then no longer 
possible to meet as a group without permission of the 
authorities, or at least without feeling the influence of 
civil authority. 

Therefore, it is quite true to say that a regime that 
protects the church actually undermines the freedom of 
the church. A religion or confession is truly free only 
when it has complete freedom and is separated from the 
state. 

3. Religion Independent of the State. Union of 
church and state is particularly out of place in modern 
society, because union of church and state requires 
unity in religion. Moreover, it forces one to be at the 
same time a believer and a citizen. The state has from 
time to time taken under its protection various religious 
movements. This has happened in some Protestant coun- 
tries as well as in Catholic lands. But when a citizen 
adopts one of the confessions by free choice and has com- 
plete freedom to join another confession—or even not 
to profess any confession of religion—without losing 
any of his own civil rights, then union of church and 
state is needless to any religion. In fact such freedoms 
are inevitably restricted by such a union. 


Christ’s Kingdom Spiritual 


Holy Scripture enables us to have a clear grasp of 
the principles undérgirding civil and religious power. 
Our Lord states, “My kingdom is not of this world: if 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews; but 
now is my kingdom not from hence” (John 18:36). 
Three times our Lord here states that His power is not 
of this world; that His kingdom is not now on this 
earth. 

This statement is complemented by another made by 
our Lord: “Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar's; and unto God the things that are 
God’s” (Matthew 22:21). By these words Jesus clearly 
indicated that there is a legitimate sphere of activity for 
the state and one for the church. There is nothing in 
the statement of our Lord that would lead us to believe 
that the church is in the service of the state. These two 
forms of government, civil and religious, have both been 
instituted by God. Peter states: “Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it 
be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as unto 

Turn to page 29 
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Seventy-five years ago 


OF FRANKS AND FRANCS.—The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies is steadily working toward a separa- 
tion of church and state. Four million francs are to 
be taken from the appropriations to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and 300,000 from what has formerly 
been given for Protestant worship. 


1900 
Sixty years ago 


UNDUE LIBERTIES.—In a recent wretched affair 
in Chicago, kisses were sold at so much apiece. The 
kisses were divided into seven different classes, prices 
ranging from 25 cents to $2.50. Four thousand tickets 
have already been sold, netting $2,000. It is disgrace- 
ful. We do not know how a decent moral man—to say 
nothing about a religious man—would be willing 
that his wife or daughter should even assist in the 
carrying out of such a wretched, lustful, indecent 


program. — 
1925 


Thirty-five years ago 


DELINQUENT STATISTICS.—Clergymen who 
have been insisting that a stringent Sunday law would 
fill the churches were confronted by a disquieting 
statistic. The Rahway Reformatory in New Jersey 
found that of 417 boys in that institution, only four 
had ever been in attendance at Sunday school. Yet 
New Jersey has as drastic a Sunday law on its statute 
books as can be found in any State of the Union. 


1940 
Twenty years ago 


TRI-PARTISAN AGREEMENT.—A national con- 
ference on Religious Liberty was held in Washington, 
D.C., by representatives of three leading religious 
groups—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish—to consider 
ways and means to preserve religious liberty during 
the critical world situation. The following statement 
was ratified by the national conference: “We believe 
in the complete separation of church and state, as set 
forth in the First Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. . . . We believe that the recognition and the 
preservation of religious liberty by civil governments 
involve the acknowledgment through their constitu- 
tion, written or unwritten, that religion, or the duty 
which every man owes to his Creator, does not come 
within the cognizance of the government.” 
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UNITED NATIONS 


3. No one should be subjected to coercion or to im- 
proper inducements likely to impair his freedom to 
maintain or to change his religion or belief. 


: II. Freedom to Manifest Religion or Belief 
| Rule 2 


Everyone should be free to comply with what is pre- 
scribed or authorized by his religion or belief, and free 


© from performing acts incompatible with the prescrip- 





I. Freedom to Maintain or to Change Religion or 
Belief 


Rule | 


1. Everyone should be free to adhere, or not to ad- 
here, to a religion or belief, in accordance with the dic- 
tates of his conscience. 

2. Parents should have a prior right to decide upon 
the religion or belief in which their child should be 
brought up. When a child is torn from its family en- 
vironment, the decision as to the religion or belief in 
which that child is to be brought up should be made 
primarily in accordance with the objectively ascertained 
interests of the child, due attention being paid to the ex- 
pressed or presumed wish of the parents. 
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: tions of his religion or belief. 


Rule 3 


1. Everyone should be free to worship in accordance 
with the prescriptions of his religion or belief, either 
alone or in community with others, and in public or in 
private. 

2. Equal protection should be accorded to all forms 
of worship, places of worship, and objects necessary for 
the performance of rites. 


Rule 4 

The possibility for pilgrims to journey to sacred places 
as acts of devotion prescribed by their religion or belief, 
whether inside or outside their own country, should be 
assured. 


Rule 5 


1. The members of a religion or belief should not be 
prevented from acquiring or producing articles neces- 
sary for the performance of the rituals. prescribed by 
their religion or belief, such as prayer books, candles, 
and ritual wine. 
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No attempt is made in this United Nations report to avoid issues which 


have set off bitter controversies on religious matters in the past. 
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Reaction to Mr. Krishnaswami’s report on re- 
ligious discrimination has been generally favor- 
able. Following is a summary of observations 
from members of the Subcommission on Human 
Rights and from several nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. 

Subcommission Members 

United States: Justice Philip Halpern sug- 
gested that the proposed basic rules be regarded 
as fundamental principles to guide governments. 
Declaring that the Soviet Union bans teaching of 
religion in private educational institutions, he 
sought safeguards against such practices. Mr. 
Halpern considered the report inadequate in its 
treatment of the right to teach religion to chil- 
dren and coreligionists. (See Liberty, March- 
April, p. 24.) 


United Kingdom: Richard Hiscocks called the 
report an “exceptional document” which would 
have lasting value and important effects. He 
suggested that the Subcommission recommend 
appropriate action to implement the report's 
findings. 


Poland: Wojciech Ketrzynski agreed with the 
basic concepts of the report, but thought that 
certain aspects of the problem had been inade- 
quately treated. Mentioned by Mr. Ketrzynski 
was the protection of the rights of agnostics and 
atheists. He pointed out that the freethinkers 
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are frequently victims of discrimination and that 
nonbelievers are not permitted to adopt chil- 
dren in some countries. 


U.S.S.R.: Mrs. Z. V. Mironova likewise ob- 
jected that the report did not pay sufficient at- 
tention to discrimination against atheists. 


Nongovernmental Organizations 


International Catholic Press Union: A cursory 
examination of the country studies, upon which 
the discrimination study was based, revealed 
their utter inadequacy for the purpose for which 
they were offered. 


Pax Romana: Asked for amplification of cer- 
tain recommendations contained in the report. 


Commission of Churches on International Af- 
fairs: Supported the Subcommission’s work in 
the field of religious discrimination. 


Agudas Israel: Asked that the basic rules state 
“that the decision on the religion or belief of 
orphans should not be made in contradiction to 
the expressed or presumed will of the parents.” 


Friends World Committee for Consultation: 
Requested that “the general principle of consci- 
entious objection to military service should be 
recognized by all states as an expression of free- 
dom of religion, thought, and conscience.” 
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2. Where the government controls the means of 
production and distribution, it should make such arti- 
cles, or the means for producing them, available to 
the groups concerned. 


Rule 6 


1. The prescriptions of the religion or belief of a 
deceased person should be followed in the assignment 
of places for burial, cremation or other methods of dis- 
posal of the dead, the display in such places of religious 
or other symbols, and the performance of funeral or 
commemorative rites. 

2. Equal protection against desecration should be af- 
forded to all places for burial, cremation or other meth- 
ods of disposal of the dead, as well as to religious and 
other symbols displayed in these places; and equal pro- 
tection against interference by outsiders should be af- 
forded to the funeral or commemorative rites of all re- 
ligions and beliefs. 


Rule 7 


The prescriptions of each religion or belief relating 
to holidays and days of rest should be taken into account, 
subject to overriding consideration of the interest of 
society as a whole. 


Rule 8 


1. No one should be prevented from observing the 
dietary practices prescribed by his religion or belief. 

2. Where the government controls the means of pro- 
duction and distribution, it should place the objects 
necessary for observing dietary practices prescribed by 
particular religions or beliefs, or the means of producing 
them, at the disposal of members of those religions or 
beliefs. 


Rule 9 


1. No one should be prevented from having mar- 
riage rites performed in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of his religion or belief, nor compelled to undergo 
a religious marriage ceremony not in conformity with 
his convictions. 

2. The right to seek and to obtain a divorce should 
not be denied to anyone whose convictions admit di- 
vorce, solely on the ground that he professes a particular 
religion or belief. 


Rule 10 


Everyone should be free to disseminate a religion or 
belief, insofar as his actions do not impair the right of 
any other individual to maintain his religion or belief. 


Rule 11 


1. No group professing a religion or belief should 
be prevented from training the personnel required for the 
performance of practices or observances prescribed by 
that religion or belief. Turn to page 29 
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The U.N. and Freedom of Religion 


ROM its inception the United Nations has 

taken an interest in the promotion of hu- 

man rights and the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion. In 1948 the 
Assembly adopted the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the Assembly on December 10, 1948, 
is a 30-article declaration proclaiming “a com- 
mon standard of achievement for all people and 
all nations . . .” Article 2 entitles everyone 
to all rights and freedoms set forth in the Declar- 
ation “without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, prop- 

, birth, or other status.” 

Article 18 of the Declaration declares that 
everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience, and religion, including freedom to 
change one’s religion or belief, either alone or 
in community with others and in public or pri- 
vate. The article also grants the right to mani- 
fest one’s religion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship, and observance. 


In 1951 and 1954, diplomatic conferences held 
under United Nations auspices concluded con- 
ventions relating to the status of refugees and 
the status of stateless persons. Both instruments 
oblige contracting states to assure refugees (or 
stateless persons) freedom to practice their re- 
ligion. Freedom of religion is also guaranteed 
for each of the trust territories under terms of 
the agreements concluded with the administer- 
ing authorities by the United Nations. 


In the United Nations Charter itself there 
are four references to religion. Article 1 (3) 
states that the purposes of the United Nations 
are, among other things, the promotion and en- 
couragement of the respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms “for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

Under terms of article 13 (1b), the General 


_ Assembly is empowered to initiate studies and 


make recommendations to assist in the realiza- 
tion of human rights without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. A similar ex- 
pression is used in article 55 (c), which is listed 
as an objective the United Nations shall pro- 
mote. In article 76 (c) encouragement of respect 
for human rights “for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion” is given as 
one of the objectives of the trusteeship system. 
—From The Chronicle of United Nations Activities. 
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DR. LEO PFEFFER 


Last in a series of three articles 


UNDAY LAW STATUTES are unconstitutional 
because they in effect establish the first day of 
the week as the Lord’s day or as the official day 

of rest. contrary to the religious faith of minority 
groups within the state, and therefore restrict the free- 
dom of religious groups which observe Friday or Satur- 
day or ‘any day other than Sunday as their day of 
sacred rest. Blue laws deny members of such faiths, and 
nonreligionists, equal protection of the law. The re- 
ligious character of Sunday legislation and its discrimi- 
nation in the field of religion as well as its discrimination 
in favor of certain business enterprises make such 
legislation an invalid exercise of the police power of the 
state. 

Sunday laws are religious laws and their enforcement 
is therefore beyond the competence of a state consti- 
tutionally enjoined from enacting any law respecting 
an establishment of religion. Even if a Sunday law be 
deemed a welfare law it unconstitutionally restrains the 
religious freedom of persons impelled by conscience to 
observe a day other than Sunday as their weekly day 
of rest. 
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The rationality of Sunday laws is further called in 
question in respect to the distinction between activities 
permitted on Sunday and those prohibited, and with 
respect to persons permitted to engage in business on 
Sunday and those forbidden to do so. In both the re- 
ligious and economic field these laws must be adjudi- 
cated completely arbitrary. Their enforcement, therefore, 
constitutes a deprivation of liberty and property with- 
out due process of law, and a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


The Applicability of the First Amendment 


It is no longer open to question that the religion 
clause of the First Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution is applicable to the States no less than to the 
Federal Government. Moreover, its applicability ex- 
tends equally to the no-establishment and the free-ex- 
ercise provisions. The States and the Federal Govern- 
ment are therefore equally forbidden to enact or en- 
force any law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting its free exercise.’ Cantwell v. Connecticut, 
310 U.S. 296; Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105; 
Marsh v. Alabama, 326 US. 501; People ex rel Everson 
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v. Board of Education, 330 US. 1; People ex rel Mc- 
Collum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203; Kedroff 
v. St. Nicholas Cathedral, 344 US. 94. 


The Meaning of the No-Establishment Clause 


In the Everson case and again in the McCollum case, 
supra, the Supreme Court spelled out the meaning of the 
no-establishment clause in the following definitive lan- 


guage: 

Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a 
church. Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all 
religions, or prefer one religion over another. Neither can 
force nor influence a person to go to or remain away from 
church against his will or force him to profess a belief or 
disbelief in any religion. No person can be punished for en- 
tertaining or professing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, for 
church attendance or nonattendance. No tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support any religious activities 
or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form 
they may adopt to teach or practice religion. Neither a state nor 
the Federal Government can, openly or secretly, participate in 
the affairs of any religious organizations or groups and vice 
versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause against establish- 
ment of religion by law was intended to erect “a wall of sep- 
aration between church and State.” * 

The First Amendment, the Court held in both cases, 
imposes upon government an obligation of neutrality, 
not merely as between competing sects and faiths, but 
also as between religion and nonreligion. It forbids the 
use of law as an instrument of church policy or as an 
engine to further church purposes. In short, the First 
Amendment bars governmental intervention in religious 
affairs. 
Sunday Laws Are Religious Laws 


It follows that if Sunday laws are primarily and 


principally religious laws, their enforcement constitutes 


a violation of the no-establishment clause. This is so for 
a number of reasons. In the first place, they involve 
governmental intervention in religious affairs. Second, 
they constitute governmental aid to religion in a sub- 
stantial extent. Third, they violate the obligation of 
neutrality as between religion and nonreligion. Finally, 
they obviously prefer one religion, Sunday-observing 
Christianity, over other religions—Islam, Judaism, and 
Saturday-observing Christianity. 

We submit that any objective examination of Sunday 
laws must lead to the conclusion that they are essentially 
religious laws. This conclusion is based both on the 
historical background of these laws and on their con- 
temporary operation and effect. 


Historical Background of Sunday Laws 


Compulsory observance of the Sabbath goes back, 
of course, to Mount Sinai, and to the divine command in 
effect under the ancient theocracy: 


Ye shall keep the sabbath therefore; for it is holy unto you: 
every one that defileth it shall surely be put to death: for who- 
soever doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut off from 
among his people. Six days may work be done; but in the 
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seventh is the sabbath of rest, holy to the Lord: whosoever 
doeth any work in the sabbath day, he shall surely be put to 
death.’ 

The Sabbath of Sinai was the seventh day of the 
week. (It is rather ironical that frequently persons 
facing criminal prosecution under discriminatory Sun- 
day legislation are those who comply with the Biblical 
command to observe the Sabbath on the seventh day 
of the week.) The earliest recognition of Sunday by 
Christians is recorded by Justin Martyr, who reported 
that in the second century Christians in Rome gathered 
on that day to hear readings from Scriptures, partici- 
pate in common prayer, and dine together, in the 
manner in which the Jews celebrated the Biblical Sab- 
bath.“ 

Sunday was selected because it was the day of the res- 
urrection of Jesus, but it was also the day observed by 
a popular cult, the Mithraists, as the day of the Sun-god. 
Constantine, as part of his program of empire unifica- 
tion, promulgated the first compulsory Sunday law in 
the year 321. The law read: 

All judges and city people and the craftsmen shall rest 
upon the venerable Day of the Sun. Country people, however, 
may freely attend to the cultivation of the fields, because it 
frequently happens that no other days are better adapted for 
planting the grain in the furrows or the vines in the trenches. 
So that the advantage given by heavenly providence may not 
for the occasion of a short time perish. 


At about the same time soldiers in the army were com- 
manded to worship on the “Lord’s day”; lawsuits were 
prohibited on that day, and circus spectacles and the- 
atrical shows were likewise forbidden. 

Thereafter Sunday observance laws were promulga- 
ted in Gaul under the Merovingian kings and Charle- 
magne, and in England under the Anglo-Saxon kings. 
One American court epitomized the history of Sunday 
legislation as follows: 

“All Sunday legislation is the product of pagan Rome; the 
Saxon laws were the product of Middle Age legislation of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The English laws are the expansion of 
the Saxon, and the American are the transcript of the Eng- 
lish.” . . . During the Middle Ages, the civil authorities exer- 
cised the right to legislate in religious matters after the man- 
ner of the Jewish theocracy* 

The first Sunday law to be promulgated in what is 
now the United States was the Virginia law of 1610. 
This law, a product of the church-state union of that 
colony, provided: 

Every man and woman shall repair in the morning to the 
divine service, and sermons preached upon the Sabbath day, 
and in the afternoon to divine service, and catechising, upon 
pain for the first fault to lose their provision, and the allowance 
for the whole week following, for the second, to lose the said 
allowance, and also be whipped, for the third to suffer death.’ 


Massachusetts Bay Colony was established as a union 
of church and state, and it is therefore hardly surprising 
that almost simultaneously with its receipt of a charter 
it should enact a compulsory Sunday observance law. 
This law, enacted in 1629, read: Turn to page 27 
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Anthems of the Qwice 


Second in a series on Great 
Freedom Songs 





The edelweiss, unofficial Swiss na- 
tional flower, grows at high altitudes. 


JEANNE REVERT 


Two songs are leading contenders for the 
Swiss National Anthem—"Rufst du Mein 
Vaterland™ and the "Schweizer Psalm." 


SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


The William Tell monument at 
Altdorf and, below, the Matter- 
horn—both emblematic of Swiss 
independence and fortitude. 







































SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


UT THREE SWISS together and they start a 
men’s choir” is a common saying wherever the 
Swiss are known. It is true. The Swiss love to sing; 
they sing well and with feeling. Yet Switzerland has no 
official national anthem. There is, of course, reason for 
this: Three different languages are spoken in Switzer- 
land—French, German, Italian. Efforts to find an an-, 
them satisfactory to all groups have not been successful; 
what pleases one group does not satisfy the other two. 
According to Claude van Muyven, of the Swiss Em- 
bassy in Washington, of at least ten songs that have 
been proposed for the national anthem, only two are 
commonly used in official celebrations: “Rufst du Mein 
Vaterland” (My Country Calls) and the “Schweizer 
Psalm” (Swiss Hymn). 





\ The poem “Rufst du Mein Vaterland” was first writ- 
ten in German at the beginning of the last century, a 
time of internal difficulties and foreign interference for 
Switzerland. Johann Rudolf Wyss, a teacher of philos- 
ophy at Berne University, wrote it for a military cele- 
bration held in Berne and titled it “Hymn to the 
Fatherland of the Swiss Gunners.” Later, in 1818, when 
with a group he instituted the commemoration of the 
battle of Laupen—an important date in Swiss history 
—he published a songbook called ‘Songs of Laupen,” 
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which contained a revision of “Rufst du Mein Vater- 
land” under a new title, “Song of War for the Defenders 
of Switzerland.” Later still the name was changed to 
the present “Rufst du Mein Vaterland” for the German, 
“O Monts Indépendants” for the French, and “Ci chiami, 
o Patria” for the Italian. It is a song of war wherein the 
Swiss, remembering the past, pledge themselves to their 
country and God: “May we keep with pride the tree 
planted at Griitli—Liberty. .. .” And again: “God stood 
by our forefathers; as He made them victorious, He will 
give us the victory. Our hope is in Him, for deliverance 
comes down from heaven.” (French version. ) 

Allusion to the Griitli (or Riitli) hearkens back to the 
first important landmark in Swiss history. In the 
meadow of Riitli on the Lake of Lucerne, in 1291, the 
highlanders of Schwyz and Uri joined with those of 
Unterwalden in a Pact of Defense against their lords. To 
be sure, their action was heavy with consequences—war 
with Austria was one—but out of it came the Confed- 
eration. It is their courageous and intelligent declara- 
tion that is celebrated in the song, and each year by 
pilgrimages throughout Switzerland. 

A more familiar allusion, in the German version of 
the song, is to William Tell—still hero to budding 
archers among schoolboys the world over. This tale is 
probably the best known of the fables that have grown 
up around battles between authority and freedom. 
Though historians may not add their certification to the 
tale, eyery Swiss worthy of the name tells the story to his 
children. And none miss an opportunity to go to Tells- 
platte and there pay respect to the monument of the 
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Rufst du Mein Vaterland) 


O Independent mounts 
Re-echo our accents, 
Our free songs! 

For thee homeland, 
Beloved Switzerland, 
The blood, the life 

Of thy children. 


We would be united 
And ready to die 
To serve thee. 

O dear Mother, 

Be proud of us. 
Under thy banner 
All will go. 


May we keep with pride 
The tree planted at Griitli— 
Liberty! 

From age to age, 

In spite of storms, 

May this inheritance 

Be respected. 


God stood by our forefathers; 
As He made them victorious, 
He will give us the victory. 
Our hope is in Him, 

For deliverance 

Comes from heaven. 
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man with the apple. Erudites may storm, but they can- 
not change it, and it is well that they cannot. Every na- 
tion needs its heroes, finding epitomized in them its 
strongest qualities and most noble ambitions. William 
Tell remains the symbol ‘of the Swiss who provokes no 
one, yet knows how to defend his rights. 

As to the melody of “Rufst du Mein Vaterland,” it is 
probable that the song was sung from the beginning to 
the tune of the British “God Save the King.” Origin 
of the melody has been attributed to several musicians 
—the Englishmen John Bull and Henry Carey, the 
Frenchman Lulli, and the German Handel. Some have 
even said that the original theme was that of the 
Genevese song “Se que |’ainé,” already being sung one 
year after the defeat of the Savoyards, in 1603. One 
thing is sure: the melody, coming from England, spread 
throughout Europe during the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

It remains that the text of “Rufst du Mein Vaterland” 
is somewhat outdated, and the music’s international 
sphere would seem to detract from identification with 
Switzerland. 
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O Inderendent Mounts 


(Translation of the French Version of 
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The SG, wi54 Hymn 


On the mountains, when the sun 

Proclaims a radiant morn 

And announces that a most beautiful day has 
returned, 

The beauty of the homeland 

Speaks to the soul made more tender. 

Our pious hearts rise j 

To heaven in joyful accents. 


When at eve a last ray of sun 

Lingers to play in the darkened wood, 
Our hearts feel happier close to God. 
Far from the vain noises of the plain 
Our peaceful soul is more serene. 

Our pious hearts rise 

To heaven in joyful accents. 


When in the dark deep night 

Thunder shakes everything around, 

Our hearts sense the presence of the strong 
God. 

In storm and in distress 

He is our Fortress. 

Our pious hearts rise 

To heaven in joyful accents. 


From the high mountains help descends. 
Swiss! Ever trust in God! 

Keep the forefathers’ faith, live as they did. 
On the altar of the homeland 

Place thy wealth, thy heart, thy life! 

It is the precious treasure 

That God will bless from heaven. 
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“The Swiss Hymn”—second of the two unofficial na- 
tional anthems of Switzerland—is of Swiss creation. 
Composed by Father Albéric Zwyssic (1808-1854) for 
the gradual of a mass, the music was later adapted to a 
poem written by Leonhard Widmer, a publisher from 
Zurich. First published in 1843, the song soon became 
well known. 

It is not history that is commemorated in “The Swiss 
Hymn”; there is no Griitli and no William Tell, as in 
“Rufst du Mein Vaterland.” Rather, faith, trust, pro- 
found religious convictions are expressed. It may seem 
strange to those living in lands where ill feelings exist 
between religious and ethnic groups that descendants of 
Calvin, stanch followers of the Roman Church, and the 
sons of Abraham can unite their hearts and voices in a 
religious song. But sing together they do—in three lan- 
guages——German, French, and Italian. Not that it has 
always been that way. Blood has flowed across the 
Swiss Cantons because of religion. But today, in a coun- 
try of about 2,330,000 Protestants and 1,700,000 Ro- 
man Catholics, religious liberties of all are protected 
under the Swiss Constitution. 

One objection that has been raised to making “The 
Swiss Hymn” Switzerland’s official song does concern its 
religious nature, but it is not theology that motivates the 
dissent. The Swiss simply feel that it would hardly be 
suitable for sports programs and the like. 


Will either “Rufst du Mein Vaterland” or the 
“Schweizer Psalm” finally become the Swiss Anthem? 
The answer is not important to those who respect, 
admire, and love Switzerland. What is important is that 
the noble traditions of freedom and religious liberty 
for which these songs stand ever remain living ideals 


of the singing Swiss. kkk 
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PERSECUTION 


in the First Con tuties 


[From the Mount of Olives the Saviour saw, as it 
were, in vivid cinemascope, scenes of the future. He 
saw the storm of persecution about to sweep upon 
the apostolic church and the long ages of darkness 
and waste that would follow. Turning to His disciples 
who sat about Him on this day but shortly removed 
from Gethsemane and Calvary, He sketched, in a few 
brief utterances of awful signi » the portion 
that rulers of this world would mete out to the church. 

“Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and 
shall kill you,” He said, “and ye shall be hated of all 
nations for my name’s sake.” “For then shall be great 
tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of 
the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be.” 


the fulfillment of the Saviour’s words. The pow- 

ers of earth and hell arrayed themselves against 
Christ in the person of His followers. Paganism fore- 
saw that should the gospel triumph, her temples and 
altars would be swept away; therefore she summoned 
her forces to destroy Christianity. The fires of persecu- 
tion were kindled. Christians were stripped of their pos- 
sessions, and driven from their homes. They “endured 
a great fight of afflictions.” Hebrews 10:32. They “had 
-, trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover 
of bonds and imprisonment.” Hebrews 11:36. Great 
numbers sealed their testimony with their blood. Noble 
and slave, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, were 
alike slain without mercy. 

These persecutions, beginning under Nero about the 
time of the martyrdom of Paul, continued with greater 
or less fury for centuries. Christians were falsely accused 
of the most dreadful crimes, and declared to be the 
cause of great calamities—famine, pestilence, and earth- 
quake. As they became the objects of popular hatred 
and suspicion, informers stood ready, for the sake of 
gain, to betray the innocent. They were condemned as 
rebels against the empire, as foes of religion, and pests to 
society. Great numbers were thrown to wild beasts or 
burned alive in the amphitheaters. Some were crucified; 
others were covered with the skins of wild animals, 
and thrust into the arena to be torn by dogs. Their 
punishment was often made the chief entertainment at 
public fétes. Vast multitudes assembled to enjoy the 
sight, and greeted their dying agonies with laughter and 
applause. 

Wherever they sought refuge, the followers of Christ 


T= HISTORY of the early church testified to 


* “Persecution in the First Coemries’ “od 4 chapter from the book The 
Great Controversy, Ellen G. White. fic Press Publishing Association, 
onan View, Calif. Copyright, 1888, 1907, 1911.) Bracketed portions are 
inserted by the "editors of LIBERTY to introduce and to condense the chapter. 
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were hunted like beasts of prey. They were forced to 
seek concealment in desolate and solitary places. “Desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented; (of whom the world was not 
worthy: ) they wandered in deserts, and in mountains, 
and in dens and caves of the earth.” Verses 37, 38. 
The catacombs afforded shelter for thousands. Beneath 
the hills outside the city of Rome, long galleries had 
been tunneled through earth and rock; the dark and 
intricate network of passages extended for miles beyond 
the city walls. In these underground retreats, the fol- 
lowers of Christ buried their dead; and here also, when 
suspected and proscribed, they found a home. When the 
Lifegiver shall awaken those who have fought the good 
fight, many a martyr for Christ’s sake will come forth 
from those gloomy caverns. 

Under the fiercest persecution, these witnesses for Je- 
sus kept their faith unsullied. Though deprived of every 
comfort, shut away from the light of the sun, making 
their home in the dark but friendly bosom of the earth, 
they uttered no complaint. With words of faith, pa- 
tience, and hope, they encouraged one another to endure 
privation and distress. The loss of every earthly blessing 
could not force them to renounce their belief in Christ. 
Trials and persecution were but steps bringing them 
nearer their rest and their reward. 

Like God's servants of old, many were “tortured, not 
accepting deliverance; that they might obtain a better 
resurrection.” Verse 35. These called to mind the words 
of their Master, that when persecuted for Christ’s sake, 
they were to be exceeding glad, for great would be their 
reward in heaven; for so the prophets had been per- 
secuted before them. They rejoiced that they were ac- 
counted worthy to suffer for the truth, and songs of tri- 
umph ascended from the midst of crackling flames. 
Looking upward by faith, they saw Christ and angels 
leaning over the battlements of heaven, gazing upon 
them with the deepest interest, and regarding their stead- 
fastness with approval. A voice came down to them 
from the throne of God, “Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” Revelation 2:10. 

In vain were Satan’s efforts to destroy the church of 
Christ by violence. The great controversy in which the 
disciples of Jesus yielded up their lives, did not cease 
when these faithful standard-bearers fell at their post. 
By defeat they conquered. God’s workmen were slain, 
but His work went steadily forward. The gospel con- 
tinued to spread, and the number of its adherents to 
increase. It penetrated into regions that were inaccessi- 
ble, even to the eagles of Rome. Said a Christian, ex- 
postulating with the heathen rulers who were urging 
forward the persecution: You may “kill us, torture us, 
condemn us... . Your injustice is the proof that we are 
innocent. . . . Nor does your cruelty . . . avail you.” It 
was but a stronger invitation to bring others to their 
persuasion. “The oftener we are mown down by you, the 
more in number we grow; the blood of Christians is 
seed.”——-TERTULLIAN, Apology, paragraph 50. 
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[Unsuccessful in accomplishing his purposes by per- 
secution, the great adversary] now endeavored to gain 
_ by artifice what he had failed to secure by force. Persecu- 
tion ceased, and in its stead were substituted the danger- 
ous allurements of temporal prosperity and worldly 
honor. Idolaters were led to receive a part of the Chris- 
tian faith, while they rejected other essential truths. 
They professed to accept Jesus as the Son of God, and 
to believe in His death and resurrection; but they had 
no conviction of sin, and felt no need of repentance 
or of a change of heart. With some concessions on their 
part, they proposed that Christians should make con- 
cessions, that all might unite on the platform of belief 
in Christ. 

Now the church was in fearful peril. Prison, torture, 
fire, and sword were blessings in comparison with this. 
Some of the Christians stood firm, declaring that they 
could make no compromise. Others were in favor of 
yielding or modifying some features of their faith, and 
uniting with those who had accepted a part of Chris- 
tianity, urging that this might be the means of their full 
conversion. That was a time of deep anguish to the faith- 
ful followers of Christ. Under a cloak of pretended 
Christianity, Satan was insinuating himself into the 
church, to corrupt their faith, and turn their minds 
from the word of truth. 

Most of the Christians at last consented to lower their 
standard, and a union was formed between Christianity 
and paganism. Although the worshipers of idols pro- 
fessed to be converted, and united with the church, they 
still clung to their idolatry, only changing the objects of 
their worship to images of Jesus, and even of Mary and 
the saints. The foul leaven of idolatry, thus brought 
into the church, continued its baleful work. Unsound 
doctrines, superstitious rites, and idolatrous ceremonies 
were incorporated into her faith and worship. As the 
followers of Christ united with idolaters, the Christian 
religion became corrupted, and the church lost her 
purity and power. There were some, however, who 
were not misled by these delusions. They still main- 
tained their fidelity to the Author of truth, and wor- 
shiped God alone. 


Two Classes in Church 


There have ever been two classes among those who 
profess to be followers of Christ. While one class 
study the Saviour’s life, and earnestly seek to correct 
their defects and conform to the Pattern, the other class 
shun the plain, practical truths which expose their er- 
rors. Even in her best estate, the church was not com- 
posed wholly of the true, pure, and sincere. Our Sav- 
iour taught that those who wilfully indulge in sin are 
not to be received into the church; yet He connected 
with Himself men who were faulty in character, and 
granted them the benefits of His teachings and exam- 
ple, that they might have an opportunity to see their 
errors and correct them. Among: the twelve apostles 
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was a traitor. Judas was accepted, not because of his de- 
fects of character, but notwithstanding ‘them. He was 
connected with the disciples, that, through the instruc- 
tion and example of Christ, he might learn what con- 
stitutes Christian character, and thus be led to see his er- 
rors, to repent, and by the aid of divine grace, to purify 
his soul “in obeying the truth.” But Judas did not walk 
in the light so graciously permitted to shine upon him. 
By indulgence in sin, he invited the temptations of 
Satan. His evil traits of character became predominant. 
He yielded his mind to the control of the powers of 
darkness, he became angry when his faults were re- 
proved, and thus he was led to commit the fearful 
crime of betraying his Master. So do all who cherish evil 
under a profession of godliness hate those who disturb 
their peace by condemning their course of sin. When a 
favorable opportunity is presented, they will, like Judas, 
betray those who for their good have sought to reprove 
them. 

The apostles encountered those in the church who 
professed godliness while they were secretly cherishing 
iniquity. Ananias and Sapphira acted the part of de- 
ceivers, pretending to make an entire sacrifice for God, 
when they were covetously withholding a portion for 
themselves. The Spirit of truth revealed to the apostles 
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Inscriptions found on the walls and tombs of the Catacombs in Rome. 
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the real character of these pretenders, and the judgments 
of God rid the church of this foul blot upon its purity. 
This signal evidence of the discerning Spirit of Christ in 
the church was a terror to hypocrites and evil-doers. 
They could not long remain in connection with those 
who were, in habit and disposition, constant representa- 
tives of Christ; and as trials and persecution came upon 
His followers, those only who were willing to forsake 
all for the truth’s sake desired to become His disciples. 
Thus, as long as persecution continued, the church re- 
mained comparatively pure. But as it ceased, converts 
were added who were less sincere and devoted, and the 
way was opened for Satan to obtain a foothold. 

But there is no union between the Prince of light and 
the prince of darkness, and there can be no union be- 
tween their followers. When Christians consented to 
unite with those who were but half converted from 
paganism, they entered upon a path which led farther 
and farther from the truth. Satan exulted that he had 
succeeded in deceiving so large a number of the follow- 
ers of Christ. He then brought his power to bear more 
fully upon these, and inspired them to persecute those 
who remained true to God. None understood so well 
how to oppose the true Christian faith as did those 
who had once been its defenders; and these apostate 
Christians, uniting with their half-pagan companions, 
directed their warfare against the most essential features 
of the doctrines of Christ. 

It required a desperate struggle for those who would 
be faithful to stand firm against the deceptions and 
abominations which were disguised in sacerdotal gar- 
ments and introduced into the church. The Bible was 
not accepted as the standard of faith. The doctrine of 
religious freedom was termed heresy, and its upholders 
were hated and proscribed. 


The Necessity of Separation 


After a long and severe conflict, the faithful few de- 
cided to dissolve all union with the apostate church if 
she still refused to free herself from falsehood and 
idolatry. They saw that separation was an absolute ne- 
cessity if they would obey the word of God. They dared 
not tolerate errors fatal to their own souls, and set an 
example which would imperil the faith of their children 
and children’s children. To secure peace and unity they 
were ready to make any concession consistent with fi- 
delity to God; but they felt that even peace would be 
too dearly purchased at the sacrifice of principle. If 
unity could be secured only by the compromise of truth 
and righteousness, then let there be difference, and even 
war. 

Well would it be for the church and the world if the 
principles that actuated those steadfast souls were re- 
vived in the hearts of God’s professed people. There is 
an alarming indifference in regard to the doctrines 
which are the pillars of the Christian faith. The opin- 

Turn to page 28 
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HE IMMORTAL ROLE John Morton played in 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
furnishes a story that has been told for genera- 
*tions at the fireside of the country he served so well. 
=- And well it might, for it was one of the most dramatic 
SS and important incidents recorded in our history. It hap- 
¥- pened on the night of July 3, 1776, at Independence 
* Hall. Around that historic table were delegates and al- 
_ termates representing twelve colonies. John Hancock 
E had the floor. He was talking—just talking, for six of 
these men had voted aye and six nay on the question of 
adopting the Declaration. 

Supporters of the measure sent a messenger outside 
the hall to tell John Morton that the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation was divided two and two on the issue. Without 
~ this colony’s wealth and power the Revolution could 
ge hardly succeed. 

How would Morton vote? That was the question up- 
permost in the minds of the Pennsylvania delegates. 
When the sound of the president’s gavel rang through 
the assembly hall there was a hush. All eyes were turned 
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to Pennsylvania’s delegation. Franklin voted “Aye.” 
Willing, “No.” Wilson, “Aye.” Humphries, “No.” Dick- 
inson and Morris abstained from voting. 

At this decisive moment John Morton entered the 
hall. The Pennsylvania House of Representatives, of 
which Morton was the speaker, had instructed its dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress to “dissent from and 
utterly reject any proposition, should such be made, 
that may cause or lead to separation from our mother 
country, or to a change of the form of this government.” 
But by the time of the vote the Assembly had with- 
drawn these instructions. 

All eyes were fixed on Pennsylvania’s key delegate. 
His position was precarious. The strong influence of a 
Tory lobby, the bribes of an intriguing diplomacy, 
threats of ostracism by family, relatives, and neighbors 
had been brought to bear upon him. The time had now 
come to test his convictions. 

When the clerk called John Morton’s name, the beat- 
ing of anxious hearts was almost audible in the deep 
silence of the hall. 

Although afflicted with an illness that was shortly to 
cause his death, with pallid face and fever-parched lips 
he answered in a clear firm voice “Aye!” The tie was 
broken. And thus the keystone swung into place. The 
arch was complete. A nation was born! 


And so the mighty deed was done, 
That makes us what we are today, 
By which our sovereign right was won. 
John Morton gained eternal fame; 
"Twill last with Independence Day, 
And Pennsylvania gained a name. . . 
The Keystone State. 


America’s honored patriot was a descendant of seven- 
teenth-century Swedish colonists. He was born post- 
humously, the son of John Morton and Mary Archer 
in the year 1724 in the township of Ridley in the 
County of Chester (now Delaware), about four miles 
from Upland (now Chester). 

The widowed mother subsequently married John 
Sketchley, an Englishman, who, learned in mathematics 
and having taken a liking to his stepson, schooled him 
in the three “R’s.” The stepfather quickly discovered 
that he was tutoring no common scholar. 

In 1754 John married Ann Justice (or Justis), a de- 
scendant of the Delaware Swedes, and had by her three 
sons and five daughters, who survived him. Many of 
their descendants have attained distinction. 

John Morton began his career by farmirig the pater- 
nal estate and securing odd jobs as a surveyor. In 1757 
he was commissioned justice of the peace, and was soon 
after appointed a representative of the General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania. An active and influential mem- 
ber for a period of ten years, he for part of that time 
served as speaker of the House. 

In 1765 Morton was made a delegate to the First 
American Congress, which sat in New York. 
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Governor John Penn appointed him associate justice 
of the Supreme Provincial Court in 1774, and in 1774 
the Assembly delegated him to the First Continental 
Congress. 

He took his seat in that body on the tenth of May at 
the meeting of the Second Congress. On the third of 
November, 1775, he was again appointed a representa- 
tive, while serving as speaker of the House of Assembly; 
and on the twentieth of July, 1776, he was elected for 
the last time a member of the great National Council. 

In Biography of the Signers, editor Robert T. Conrad 
describes him thus: “John Morton possessed a disposi- 
tion at once lively, sociable, friendly and humane. Over- 
powering the deficiencies of early education, by the 
strength of his mind, and the force of his talents, he 
rose to the highest and most dignified office of the state. 
It would have been in vain to seek the plough-boy of 
Ridley in the dignified judge upon the bench, in the 
speaker of the legislative assembly of Pennsylvania, or 
in the important member of the most august body of as- 
sembled virtue and patriotism that the world has ever 
been taught to venerate. 

“He was charitable to the poor; a kind friend, an af- 
fectionate husband and father; a social, and oftentimes 
jocular companion. His modesty was equal to his merit; 
and the remark might justly be applied to him in the 
language of the poet, that, 

‘Ie is the witness still of excellency, to put a strange face 
on his own perfection.’ ” 

Out of appreciation for the services rendered his 
country, Pennsylvania, in 1938, rescued from the rav- 
ages of time the 284-year-old house believed then to 
be the birthplace of this signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. A recent survey, however, of the owner- 
ship of the Morton property by the staff of the Pennsy]- 
vania Historical Museum Commission shows that this 
tract of land was never in the possession of the elder 
John Morton, the signer’s father. Nor was it ever re- 
corded as being in the possession of John Morton, the 
signer. At one time it was believed to have been ac- 
quired by his son Sketchley Morton, but it has since 
been discovered that this is not the same tract as the 
one willed to his son. 

The house where the signer dwelt at the time of his 
death appears to have been on the west side of Stone 
Creek, now in Ridley Park. Therefore it cannot be the 
same as the property at Darby Creek Ferry, restored by 
the Historical and Museum Commission, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Whatever the final verdict may be regarding the 
place of his birth, one thing is certain: John Morton, 
who paid the price of social ostracism for voting “Aye” 
on American Independence, is now permanently en- 
shrined in the heart of a grateful nation. 

In historical old Saint Paul Cemetery in Chester a 
simple weather-beaten monument marks the resting 
place of this patriot. It bears the following inscription: 
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DEDICATED 
To the Memory of 
JOHN MORTON 


A,Member of the American Congress from the 

State of Pennsylvania, assembled in New York, 1765, 
and of the next Congress assembled in Philadelphia 
in 1774, and various other public stations. 

Born, A.D. 1724, Died, A.D. 1777. 

This monument was erected by a portion of his 
relatives, October 9th, 1845. 


In 1775 


While Speaker of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, 

John Morton was re-elected a member of Congress, and 
in the ever memorable session of July, 1776, he attended 
that august body for the last time, enshrining his name 
in the grateful remembrance of the American people by 
signing the Declaration of Independence. 


In voting by States upon the question of the 
Independence of the American Colonies, there 
was a tie until the vote of Pennsylvania was 
given; two members from which voted in the 
affirmative and two in the negative. 


JOHN MORTON 


decided the promulgation of the glorious diploma 
of American Freedom. 


Censured by some of his friends for his boldness in 
casting the deciding vote for the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Morton dictated a message to them from 
his deathbed: “Tell them that they will live to see the 
hour when they shall acknowledge it to have been the 
most glorious service that ever I rendered to my 


country.” Kok *k 


Sunday Laws an Unconstitutional 


Exercise of Police Power 
From page 16 


To.the end the Sabbath may be celebrated in a religious 
manner, we appoint that all that inhabit the plantation, both 
for the general and particular employments, may surcease 
their labor every Saturday throughout the year at 3 of the clock 
in the afternoon and that they spend the rest of that day in 
catechising and preparation for the Sabbath, as the ministers 
shall direct.’ 

The records of the governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England report that in 
November of 1630 “it is ordered, that John Baker 
shall be whipped for shooting at fowl on the Sabbath 
day.”” 

Five years later, in 1635, the Massachusetts General 
Court decreed that: © 

Whereas complaint hath been made to this Court that divers 


persons within this jurisdiction do usually absent themselves 
from church meetings upon the Lord's day, power is therefore 
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Enfield, Conn.—Grocer Lawrence D’Aleo was 
acquitted of a charge of violating “blue laws” 
by selling a can of tomato soup on Sunday. He 
showed it was for a pregnant woman who could 
retain no other food. The court concluded there- 
fore that the sale was an “act of mercy.”—The 
Atlanta Constitution, Jan. 7, 1960. 














given to any two Assistants to hear and censure, either by fine 
or imprisonment . . . all misdemeanors of that kind committed 
by any inhabitant within this jurisdiction, provided they exceed 
not the fine of 5 shillings for one offense.” 

As can be seen, this ordinance was aimed at assur- 
ing church attendance on the Lord’s day. This and 
avoidance of profanation by servile work have been 
the two motivations of Sunday laws. That inducing 
church attendance is a primary motivation of Sunday 
laws is evident from the fact that the first amendment 
ever enacted to a Sunday law to allow sports was a 
statute enacted in England in 1618, during the reign of 
the sports-loving James I, which specifically limited per- 
mission to engage in sports on the Lord’s day to the 
period after church services.” That this motivation is 
still a primary factor is evident, for example, in the 
Massachusetts statute by the fact that it too permits en- 
gagement in or witnessing of sports on the Lord’s day 
after 2 P.M., i.e., after church services.” 

The progenitor of the Massachusetts compulsory 
Sunday observance law here in issue was “An Act for 
the Better Observation and Keeping of the Lord’s Day” 
promulgated in the Bay Colony in 1692, as can be seen 
from a comparison of the two statutes. The 1692 
statute read: 


That all and every person and persons whatsoever, shall on 
that day carefully apply themselves to duties of religion and 
piety, publicly and privately; and that no tradesman, artificer, 
laborer, or other person whatsover, shall upon the land or 
water, do or exercise any labor, business or work of their 
ordinary callings; nor use any game, sport, play, or recreation 
on the Lord’s day, or any part thereof (works of necessity and 
charity only excepted); upon pain that every person so offend- 
ing shall forfeit five shillings. .. . And in case any such offender 
be unable or refuse to satisfy such fine, to cause him to be put 
in the cage, or set in the stocks, not exceeding three hours.” 


As early as 1631 Roger Williams recognized that 
the Massachusetts compulsory Sunday law was a re- 
ligious law whose enforcement was inappropriate by 
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a secular state. Williams was of the view that human 
tribunals were authorized to punish only offenses 
against the second of. the two tables of the Ten Com- 
mandments, since these dealt with offenses of man 
against man, and not offenses against the first table, 
since these involved man’s relationship to God. The 
journal of Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts Bay 
in 1631 contains the following notation: 

At a court holden at Boston . . . a letter was written from 
that court to Mr. Endecott to this effect: That . .. Mr. Williams 

. had declared his opinion that the magistrate might not 
pani he: breach of the Sabbath, . . . as it was breach of the 
rst taDie. 


Latter Day Rationalizations 


In the light of history the religious origin of com- 
pulsory Sunday laws is hardly controvertible. Indeed, it 
is not controverted at all. The courts have on frequent 
occasions traced the present Sunday law to its Colonial 
ancestor. In Com. v. White, 160 Mass. 578, the court 
said quite simply (p. 581) that the law “was originally 
inserted to secure the observance of the Lord’s Day in 
accordance with the views of our ancestors, and it ever 
since has stood and still stands for the same purpose.” ™ 

I see no reason to disagree with the court concerning 


this conclusion. , 0.0.4 
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Persecution in the First Centuries 
From page 24 


ion is gaining ground, that, after all, these are not of 
vital importance. This degeneracy is strengthening the 
hands of the agents of Satan, so that false theories and 
fatal delusions which the faithful in ages past imperiled 
their lives to resist and expose, are now regarded with 
favor by thousands who claim to be followers of Christ. 

The early Christians were indeed a peculiar people. 
Their blameless deportment and unswerving faith were 
a continual reproof that disturbed the sinner’s peace. 
Though few in numbers, without wealth, position, or 
honorary titles, they were a terror to evil-doers wherever 
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their character and doctrines were known. Therefore 
they were hated by the wicked, even as Abel was hated 
by the ungodly Cain. For the same reason that Cain 
slew Abel, did those who sought to throw off the re- 
straint of the Holy Spirit, put to death God’s people. . . . 
[Yet notwithstanding this inherent enmity between 
darkness and light, the gospel is a message of peace.] 
Christianity. is a system, which, received and obeyed, 
would spread peace, harmony, and happiness throughout 
the earth. The religion of Christ will unite in close 
brotherhood all who accept its teachings. It was the mis- 
sion of Jesus to reconcile men to God, and thus to one 
another. But the world at large are under the control of 
Satan, Christ’s bitterest foe. The gospel presents to them 
principles of life which are wholly at variance with their 
habits and desires, and they rise in rebellion against it. 
They hate the purity which reveals and condemns their 
sins, and they persecute and destroy those who would 
urge upon them its just and holy claims. It is in this 
sense—because the exalted truths it brings occasion 
hatred and strife—that the gospel is called a sword. 


A Cause of Perplexity 


The mysterious providence which permits the right- 
eous to suffer persecution at the hand of the wicked, has 
been a cause of great perplexity to many who are weak 
in faith. Some are even ready to cast away their con- 
fidence in God, because He suffers the basest of men to 
prosper, while the best and purest are afflicted and 
tormented by their cruel power. How, it is asked, can 
One who is just and merciful, and who is also infinite in 
power, tolerate such injustice and oppression? This is a 
question with which we have nothing to do. God has 
given us sufficient evidence of His love, and we are not 
to doubt His goodness because we cannot understand 
the workings of His providence. Said the Saviour to His 
disciples, foreseeing the doubts that would press upon 
their souls in days of trial and darkness: “Remember the 
word that I said unto you, The servant is not greater 
than his lord. If they have persecuted Me, they will also 
persecute you.” John 15:20. Jesus suffered for us more 
than any of His followers can be made to suffer through 
the cruelty of wicked men. Those who are called to en- 
dure torture and martyrdom, are but following in the 
steps of God’s dear Son. 

“The Lord is not slack concerning His promise.” 2 
Peter 3:9. He does not forget or neglect His children; 
but He permits the wicked to reveal their true character, 
that none who desire to do His will may be deceived 
concerning them. Again; the righteous are placed in 
the furnace of affliction, that they themselves be puri- 
fied; that their example may convince others of the 
reality of faith and godliness; and also that their con- 
sistent course may condemn the ungodly and unbeliev- 
ing. 

God permits the wicked to prosper, and to reveal 
their enmity against Him, that when they shall have 
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filled up the measure of their iniquity, all may see His 
justice and mercy in their utter destruction. The day of 
His vengeance hastens, when all who have transgressed 
His law and oppressed His people will meet the just 
recompense of their deeds; when every act of cruelty or 
injustice toward God's faithful ones will be punished as 
though done to Christ Himself. 

There is another and more important question that 
should engage the attention of the churches of to-day. 
The apostle Paul declares that “all that will live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 2 Timothy 3:12. 
Why is it, then, that persecution seems in a great degree 
to slumber? The only reason is, that the church has 
conformed to the world’s standard, and therefore awak- 
ens no opposition. The religion which is current in our 
day is not of the pure and holy character that marked 
the Christian faith in the days of Christ and His apostles. 
It is only because of the spirit of compromise with sin, 
because the great truths of the word of God are so in- 
differently regarded, because there is so little vital godli- 
ness in the church, that Christianity is apparently so 
popular with the world. Let there be a revival of the 
faith and power of the early church, and the spirit of 
persecution will be revived, and the fires of persecu- 


tion will be rekindled. kkk 


Religious Freedom and Modern 


Society 
From page 11 


them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil- 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well” (1 Peter 
3:13, 14). And Paul admonishes: “Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power 
but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God: and they that resist shall receive to 
themselves damnation” (Romans 13:1, 2). 

If a temporal government, however, usurps the attri- 
butes of God and attempts to rule over man’s conscience, 
it should be reminded that it is better “to obey God 
rather than men” (Acts 5:29). Peter does not imply 
here that the religious man should revolt against civil 
authority. 

Note the advice that the apostle Paul gave to Titus: 
“Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to every good 
work, to speak evil of no man, to be no brawlers, but 
gentle, shewing all meekness unto all men” (Titus 3:1, 
2). But Peter does mean, that a man should never yield 
his freedom of conscience under the compulsion of other 
men or even of the state. 

Clearly the church has not authority to give any 
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direction to the state. These two powers, church and 
state, each of divine origin, because of their distinctive 
activities are indispensably separate, but must coexist 
harmoniously for the welfare of man. 

Says the great Swiss preacher Vinet, “If you ask us: 
what do you think will become of religion without the 
help of the state? we shall simply say, it will become 
what it may. It will become what it must become. It 
will live if it has something to live on, and it will die 
if it has nothing to live on. Religion has come into the 
world to prove that the spirit is stronger than matter. 
It is strong without matter. If religion cannot subsist 
in itself, then religion is not truth. If religion needs 
something artificial in order to survive, then religion is 
a mete artifice; if religion is of God it has what has been 
given to Jesus Christ, ‘life itself.’ But religion must wit- 
ness. That is its first mandate. It is the indispensable seal 
of its divinity."—Freedom of Religion, pp. 335, 336. 
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Sixteen Strikes for Freedom 
From page 14 


2. When such training is available only outside the 
country, no permanent limitations should be placed 
upon travel abroad for the purpose of undergoing such 
training. 


Rule 12 


No one should be compelled to take an oath contrary 
to the prescriptions of his religion or belief. 


Rule 13 


In a country where the principle of conscientious ob- 
jection to military service is recognized, exemptions 
should be granted to genuine objectors in a manner en- 
suring that no adverse distinction based upon religion 
or belief may result. 


Rule 14 


In a country where exemptions from participation in 
certain or all public ceremonies are granted to individ- 
uals who object to such participation on the ground that 
it is contrary to a prescription of their religion or belief, 
such exemptions should be granted in such a manner 
that no adverse distinction based upon religion or be- 
lief may result. 


Rule 15 


No cleric who receives information in confidence, in 
accordance with the prescriptions of his religion, should 
be compelled by public authorities to divulge such 
information. 
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III. Duties of Public Authorities 


Rule 16 


1. Public authorities should refrain from making any 
adverse distinction against, or giving undue preference 
to, individuals or groups of individuals with regard to the 
right to freedom of thought, conscience, and religion 
and should prevent any individual or group of individ- 
uals from making such adverse distinctions or giving 
such undue preferences. 

2. These duties must be discharged through the adop- 
tion of appropriate legal provisions of a preventive or 
remedial character, including penal sanctions when nec- 
essary, as well as by administrative action. 

3. Public authorities should make every effort to edu- 
cate public opinion to an acceptance of the principle of 
nondiscrimination in respect to the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion and to create proper 
leadership for this purpose. 

4. In discharging these duties, public authorities 
should be guided by the following considerations: 

a. the freedom of everyone to maintain or change 
his religion or belief must be ensured; 

b. the freedom of everyone to manifest his religion 
or belief, either alone or in community with others, and 
in public or in private, must be ensured as widely as pos- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Roman Catholics who have felt a vague disquietude 
while perusing Alice in Wonderland might have just 
cause for their allergic reaction, if Dr. W. Chave 
McCracken of St. Peter’s church in Lakewood, Ohio, 
is correct. It turns out that the seemingly innocuous 
fairy tale may be actually an allegory of the church 
in nineteenth-century England and not simply a classi- 
cal children’s fairy tale after all. And, if Dr. Mc- 
Cracken’s seven-year analysis of the book has classi- 
fied Alice’s theology correctly, Rome comes off second 
best in its encounter with the little lady of Wonder- 
land, circa 1865. 

“Alice really is a Protestant, and the whole point 
of the book is her love and tolerance and Lewis Car- 
roll’s condemnation of the church schisms and squab- 
bles of his day,” asserts Dr. McCracken, who points 
out that Carroll—real name, Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
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sible. Any limitation imposed upon that freedom should 
be exceptional, should be confined within the narrow- 
est possible bounds, should be prescribed by law solely 
for the purpose of securing due recognition and respect 
for the rights and freedoms of others and of meeting the 
just requirements of morality, public order and the gen- 
eral welfare in a democratic society; and should not be 
exercised in a manner contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations; 

c. in case of conflict between the requirements of two 
or more religions or beliefs, public authorities should 
endeavor to find a solution assuring the greatest meas- 
ure of freedom to society as a whole, while giving pref- 
erence to the freedom of everyone to maintain or to 
change his religion or belief over any practice or ob- 
servance tending to restrict this freedom; 

da. public authorities should make no adverse distinc- 
tions against, or give undue preference to, religions of 
their followers in the granting of subsidies or exemp- 
tions from taxation. The state is however not precluded 
from levying general taxes or from carrying out obliga- 
tions assumed as a result of arrangements made to com- 
pensate a religious organization for property taken over 
by sequestration or otherwise, nor from contributing 
funds for the preservation of religious structures recog- 
nized as monuments of historic or artistic value. 
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son—was the son of an Anglican minister and grand- 
son of a bishop deeply involved in the religious con- 
troversy. 

According to the Lakewood pastor, the following 
characters play dual roles in the plot. 

Humpty Dumpty—represents the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Bible. In the face of the higher critical 
movement which swept Germany and England some 
100 years ago, all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men could not put the Bible back together again as 
it had once been understood. 

The Little Crocodile—the Roman Catholic Church, 
which was getting such converts as John Henry Cardi- 
nal Newman, William George Ward, and Henry 
Edward Cardinal Manning. 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee—the Anglicans’ “Low 
Church” and “High Church.” Both Dum, a low note, 
and Dee, a high note, fought with the same sword. 
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and lived in the same house, Dr. McCracken points 
out. 

The Cheshire Cat—none other than Nicholas Cardi- 
nal Patrick Wiseman, “who grins as he watches Prot- 
estant. squabbles and divisions.” In 1850, when the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy was restored in England, 
the former Vicar Apostolic of the London district was 
made a cardinal and became the first Archbishop of 
Westminster. Observes Dr. McCracken: “Cardinal 
Wiseman was a head without a body—doesn’t the cat 
dissolve until he is just a grin—signifying England 
had nothing to fear?” 

The rest of the cats—Roman Catholics. 

The dogs, Scotch Terriers all—Presbyterians or dis- 
senters. The whole book, McCracken concludes, is a 
“kind of dog and cat fight, with nobody winning.” 

Further evidence of the symbolic undertenes of 
Carroll’s work is found in the trial of the Knave of 
Hearts, which turns out to be the trial by censure in 
the Anglican Church of John Henry Newman, whose 
famous tract 90 had attacked the 39 articles of the 
church. Tract 90 itself is really the evidence addressed 
to “No one” and signed by “No one.” And a clue to 
Alice’s theology is found in her remark upon remem- 
bering her geography: “Rome is all wrong.” 


Dr. McCracken is not the first to interpret the book 
as a religious allegory. In 1933, Sir Shane Leslie, him- 
self a convert to Roman Catholicism, attempted to 
prove in a monograph in the London Mercury that 
Alice was secretly converted to Catholicism in the 
end of the book; and A. L. Taylor, another interpreter, 
has also dealt with the book’s religious meaning. 


It is not the question of Alice’s religion ‘that moti- 
vates this editorial; what with a man named Kennedy 
stumping the States, more current grist for the edi- 
torial mill is flooding the unloading platform. Nor 
is it the correctness or incorrectness of Dr. McCracken’s 
analysis; so far as LIBERTY is concerned, Rome is in 
Italy, not Wonderland; there is still an Anglican 
Church contending for the principle of dialog, 
not monolog; Humpty Dumpty may be in pieces, 
but the Bible is holding up fine; and Alice is still just 
plain Alice—like most women, more concerned with 
a looking glass than with church schisms and squab- 
bles. 

What does concern LIBERTY is the seven years 
spent seeking the hidden message of a fairy tale. 


There have long been in Sacred Writ two prophetic 
books, Daniel and the Revelation. Back in the days 
of the Reformation the under-the-surface messages 
of these books caused quite a commotion, with Luther, 
Calvin, Zwingli, Wesley, and others finding Rome and 
the Pope getting extensive coverage under various 
symbols. Modern Protestantism has long been re- 
moved from such exposition, having succumbed to 
the successful counter ploy of the Council of Trent. 
Commissioned there to come up with a few theories 
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of prophetic interpretation that would bend the ac- 
cusing finger of prophecy away from the city on the 
Tiber, Alcazar and Ribera produced preterism and 
futurism respectively; later, under Bellermine’s aegis, 
futurism carried the day. Descendants of the Reform- 
ers look ahead for fulfillment of prophecy—which 
may be one reason why most of the “Protest” is gone 
from Protestantism. 


Somehow it seems that members of the clergy might 
better spend their days searching out the meaning of 
symbols in the books of Daniel and Revelation rather 
than in Alice in Wonderland. If it is true that “the 
Lord God will do nothing, but he revealeth his secret 
unto his servants the prophets” (Amos 3:7); if the 
book of Daniei is to be unsealed in “the time of the 
end” (Dan. 12:4); and the Revelation of Jesus Christ 
is “to shew unto his servants things which must shortly 
come to pass” (Rev. 1:1)—then surely men who preach 
the Word should be expositors of prophecy. 


LIBERTY would recommend especially the follow- 
ing verses for careful study: 

Daniel 2:44, 45—In the days of what “kings shall 
the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never 
be destroyed”? This should be a good prophecy to 
start with, for, says Daniel, “The dream is certain, 
and the interpretation thereof sure.” 

Daniel 7:25—What is the power that shall “speak 
great words against the most High, and shall wear out 
the saints of the most High, and think to change 
times and laws”? 

Revelation 13—After what power shall “all the 
world” wonder?—all, that is, whose “names are not 
written in the book of life.” And what is represented 
by the second power mentioned in the chapter, which 
shall “cause that as many as would not worship the 
image of the . . . [first power] would be killed”? 
Through whom will the boycott of verses 16 and 17 
be enforced?—“And he causeth all, both small and 
great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark 
in their right hand, or in their foreheads: And that 
no man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, 
or the name of the beast, or the number of his name.” 

Revelation 17—What is represented by “Babylon,” 
of whom John writes, “Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues”? 

In addition, the “seventy weeks” of Daniel 9, the 
“time of trouble” of Daniel 12, the message to “the 
church of the Laodiceans” of Revelation 3—these and 
hundreds of other prophetic messages could well be 
studied with diligence by men who now have nought 
to prophesy but “smooth things.” 


Many moderns might again find reason to fill church 
pews to capacity should men who have held the 
heritage of their fathers in lifeless hands experience 
a revival of their fathers’ spirit and again preach the 
message “once delivered to the saints.” 

R.R. H. 
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ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aiéres——lIncreasing contacts with Roman 
Catholic experts to discuss problems of Christian unity 
were noted in reports presented to the World Council of 
Churches’ Executive Committee at the closing sessions 
of its semiannual meeting. 

The committee meanwhile outlined steps for im- 
proved relations with the Russian Orthodox Church and 
other Christian bodies in the Soviet Union. Among the 
steps endorsed were studies on how the council and the 
Russian churches can join in cooperative efforts cal- 
culated to increase friendship and understanding, and ar- 
rangements whereby young Christian students in Rus- 
sia may be brought to the Ecumenical Institute at Bos- 
sey, near Geneva. 

In an interview with newsmen, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, World Council general secretary, strongly en- 
dorsed the meetings with Catholic experts for unity 
talks. 

“I am personally convinced,” he said, “that it is good 
to have these informal relations. We need a great deal 
of frank speech on questions where we do not see eye to 
eye; for example, on religious liberty. We want to dis- 
cuss these matters with Roman Catholics, but it is bet- 
ter to do so in small groups rather than in some sort of 
great public debate.” 


ARTHUR E. PRINCEHORN 





Visser *t Hooft, general secretary, the World Council of Churches, 
im a recent discussion with Metropolitan James of Melita. 
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~ AUSTRALIA 


Sydney—Archbishop Hugh R. Gough, of Sydney, 
Anglican Primate of Australia, has warned church 
members against condemning Sunday sports. 

Writing in his diocesan newsletter, Dr. Gough de- 
clared that the church had no right to lay down rules for 
those who were not members. 

Extremist attitudes on Sunday games, he pointed out, 
could be responsible for driving young people away 
from the church “because they could say, with some 
truth, that there was little difference for them in going 
for a walk and in playing a game of golf.” 

“Instead of harsh, negative condemnation, we should 
demonstrate a better way and prove by our example 
that to spend Sunday in worship and rest means joy 
and efficiency,” the archbishop said. Christians, he added, 
should boldly declare to the world that one of the funda- 
mental secrets of happiness is “a Sunday well spent.” 

Archbishop Gough urged Christians to attend church 
at least twice each Sunday, and “three times if possible.” 

“Then if Sunday is spent in corporate worship, in 
pfivate reading, in acts of kindness and helpfulness to 
others, in helping in the work of the church, there will 
be no time for anything else, and the question of what to 
do or not to do on Sundays will not as a rule arise,” he 


said. 
AUSTRIA 


Vienna—A statement condemning recent anti- 
Semitic outbreaks in Austria was issued by the Austrian 
Ecumenical Council, in which all Protestant churches 
are represented. The statement condemned particularly 
the desecration of Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Protes- 
tant places of worship by “hatemongers.” 


BRITISH GUIANA 





Georgetown.—Feared Sunday school losses as a re- 
sult of proposed inauguration of Sunday afternoon mov- 
ies recently touched off a controversy in the Legislative 
Council. 

The debate between government and opposition 
members followed the introduction of a bill by Bal- 
ramsingh Rai, Community Development and Education 
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Minister, to ban students under 15 from attending week- 
day movies during public school hours and to permit 
cinema matinees on Sundays after 4:00 P.M. 

While commending the government for banning stu- 
dents from attending weekday afternoon shows, the op- 
position declared the proposed Sunday matinees would 
be damaging to the purpose of Sunday schools and, 
furthermore, showed disregard for the church. 

Forbes Burnham, opposition leader, said he felt the 
bill was directed against the church, but the church 
must understand “that we live in a modern age.” Criti- 
cized by opposition members, Mr. Singh declared: “To- 
day, hardly any of us can claim to be true religionists. 
Those who want to go to church can do so, and those 
who want to go to the cinema must have the rights to 
do so.” 

Supporting the bill, Mrs. Janet Jagan, Minister of 
Labor, Health, and Housing, and wife of the left-wing 
leader Dr. Cheddi B. Jagan, dubbed the opposition “old 
fashioned and emotional,” and asked, “Why should we 
close down the most innocent of pleasures when bars, 
restaurants, and picnics are permitted?” 





GERMANY 


Munich.—A fine was imposed by the Munich district 
court upon a Swiss national who, serving as a witness, 
had refused to take an oath because there was no 
crucifix in the courtroom. 

The Swiss, who said that the presence of a cross while 
taking an oath was customary in his home country, said 
he would appeal the fine. A spokesman for the judicial 
authorities stated, meanwhile, that the fining of a person 
refusing to take an oath “without legal reasons” was 
legitimate under German law. 

Roman Catholic sources recalled in this connection 
that a similar incident occurred a year ago in Landshut. 
They expressed hope that crucifixes would be placed in 
all West German courtrooms. 

Many courts in West Germany have reinstalled cruci- 
fixes, some of which were removed under Chancellor 
Otto von Bismarck in the nineteenth century, and others 
during the Nazi regime. 


INDIA 


New Delbi.—A bill designed to curb the political ac- 
tivity of Roman Catholics was recently introduced in 
the Indian parliament by Bupesh Gupta, a Communist 
member of the Upper House. 

The measure contended that it was contrary to the 
Indian Constitution for the Catholic Church to “use its 
resources for political questions which involve religious 
issues.” 

It would make it mandatory for state authorities to 
warn any individuals or groups using church property 
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or resources for political activity and to publish the 
names of all individuals or groups so warned. 

Political activity is defined in the proposed legisla- 
tion as activity in favor of or against any government or 
political party or political organization. 


ITALY 


Rome.—The recent Rome diocesan synod, the first 
in 500 years, has warned laymen that they are— 

Forbidden to read publications inspired by Protes- 
tantism, illuminism, existentialism, atheism, or material- 
ism. 

Barred from taking part in services, sermons, or dis- 
cussions of non-Catholic cults or in sessions of spiritism, 
magic, or divination. 

Subject to excommunication if they join or vote for 
political parties or persons that promote heretical princi- 
ples or doctrines, though they may not go so far as 
apostasy or atheism. 

Obliged on pain of excommunication to enact no 
laws harmful to the church. 

Subject to excommunication if they back doctrines or 
views in contrast with Catholic dogma in the press or in 
lectures or at public spectacles. 


NIGERIA 


Kaduna.—Christian foreign missionaries in Northern 
Nigeria have been warned by its Prime Minister against 
interfering in the country’s political life. 

Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Saradauna (Prince) of 
Sokoto, said that such interference might hinder the 
peaceful coexistence of Moslems and Christians in 
Nigeria. 

He pointed out that Northern Nigeria has about 20 
million Moslems, or 63 per cent of the population. Mis- 
sionaries in the region number about 1,200, he said. 

As an example of political meddling, the Prime Min- 
ister, a Moslem, said that in Nigeria’s federal election 
last December missionaries had asked people “to vote 
for Christian candidates.” 

Sir Ahmadu Bello is the head of the Northern Peo- 
ple’s Congress, which won the national election. Prime 
Minister of Northern Nigeria since 1955, he has 
named Christians to his cabinet. 

He said that he had taken no steps against mission- 
aries who had engaged in political actions during the 
election campaign. 


RUSSIA 


Moscow.—Special “Sunday schools of atheistic 
knowledge” are being opened in various parts of the 
U.S.S.R., Moscow Radio announced. It said courses on 
religion and atheism would be conducted by leading 
scientists from the Society for the Dissemination of Po- 
litical and Scientific Knowledge. 
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UNITED STATES 


Oregon City, Oreg.—Circuit Judge Ralph M. Hol- 
man upheld the constitutionality of Oregon’s free text- 
book law as it applies to parochial schools. But at the 
same time he emphatically recorded his dissent from the 
decision, which he said he was “required to make as a re- 
sult of the majority opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court.” 

The citizens’ suit, brought against the Oregon city 

school district for its action in supplying free textbooks 
to the Saint John the Apostle Roman Catholic school, 
has been widely heralded as a constitutional test of the 
State textbook law. The plaintiffs alleged the statute vio- 
lated constitutional guarantees for church-state separa- 
tion. 
Judge Holman based his decision on a Supreme 
Court ruling that held constitutional a New Jersey 
statute providing public payment for bus transportation 
for parochial schools. 

The high court held that the New Jersey statute was 
an aid to education and public safety and therefore 
properly within the power of the State to legislate for 
the public welfare. 

In Judge Holman’s opinion a “stronger case” could 
be made for the paying of transportation than for the 
furnishing of books, but “in principle” he could not 
distinguish the New Jersey case from the one before 
him. 

“If those rulings are correct,” he wrote, “there is 
nothing in principle or at law which prohibits the legisla- 
ture from authorizing the expenditure of public money 
to furnish teachers to the children at parochial schools 
as long as they teach only secular subjects, teaching sup- 
plies used exclusively for secular subjects, scientific lab- 
oratory equipment, athletic equipment, gymnasium and 
classrooms as long as they are not used for religious 
purposes and as long as title remains in the public.” 

“There is only one question,” he said. “Does the fur- 
nishing of free textbooks to the students at Saint John’s 
thelp or foster the teaching of religion in any degree 
whatsoever? If it does, it is contrary to the First Amend- 
ment. 

“The answer is obvious. Anything that assists a reli- 
gious sect to conduct a separate school where all in- 
struction is permeated with religious overtones is an 
aid to, religion. The proof in this case is conclusive that 
the sole purpose in maintaining the private school is to 
promote religion.” 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A Knights of Columbus coun- 
cil has launched a campaign to prevent nonessential 
business on Sunday in Minneapolis’ western suburbs. 

L. F. Bertrand, grand knight of the Father William 
Blum KC council, said the group has written Minnesota 
Gov. Orville Freeman and district legislators requesting 
stronger laws to prevent unnecessary Sunday sales. 
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he framers of the Constitution recognized the eternal principle 
that man’s relation with his God is above human legislation, and his 
rights of conscience inalienable. Reasoning was not necessary to estab- 
lish this truth; we are conscious of it in our own bosoms. It is this 


consciousness which, in defiance of human laws, has sustained so many 





























martyrs in tortures and flames. They felt that their duty to God was 














superior to human enactments, and that man could exercise no au- 
thority over their consciences. It is an inborn principle which nothing 
can eradicate.”—Congressional Documents (U.S.A.), Serial No. 200, 


Document No. 271. 
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Statue of Edmund Burke in Washing- 
ton, D.C., was a gift from England. 


At en are qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to 


their disposition to put chains upon their own appetites; 
proportion as their love of justice is above their rapacity; 
proportion as their soundness and sobriety of understanding 
is above their vanity and presumption; in proportion as they 
are more disposed to listen to the counsels of the wise and 
good, in preference to the flattery of knaves. Society cannot 
exist unless a controlling power upon the will and appetite is 
placed somewhere; and the less of it there is within, the more 
there must be of it without. It is ordained in the eternal 
constitution of things, that men of intemperate habits cannot 
be free. Their passions forge their fetters. 


—Edmund Burke 








